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embrace the most puerile and frivolous, as well as the
most momentous and majestic inquiries; if dry, weari-
some, unawakening in its form, as litigation and as a
strife of contending minds, it became of intense interest.
It was the intellectual tournament of a small intel-
lectual aristocracy, to which all the scholars who were
bred to more peaceful avocations thronged in mul-
titudes.

The strife between the Nominalists and Eealists,
famous names, which to the schools were as the G-uelfs
and Ghibellines in the politics of Europe, was one of
the first inevitable results of this importance assumed
by the science of dialectics. It is difficult to translate
this controversy out of its logical language, and to
make it clearly intelligible to the popular apprehension;
nor is it immediately apparent how the fundamental
truths of Christianity, of religion itself, as the jealous
and sensitive vigilance of the hierarchy could not but
perceive, were involved in this dispute. The doctrine
and fate of Eoscelin, the first great Nominalist, the
authoritative interpreter if not the author of the system,
show at once the character and the fears excited by
Nominalism. Eoscelin peremptorily denied the real
existence of universals; nothing actually is but the
individual, that of which the senses take immediate
cognisance. Universals were mere conventional phrases.
Each animal subsists; the animal race is but an aggre-
gate of the thought; man lives, humankind is a creation
of the mind; the inherent, distinative, accidental quali-
ties of things are inseparable from the objects to which
they belong. He even denied the proper existence of
parts, the whole alone had actual being; it was divided
jx analysed only by an effort of reflection. Though the